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ABSTRACT . . 

This study investigated various reading and writing 
abilities among 25- and 35-year-old residents of Linkoping, Sweden, 
and assessed the extent ro which these individuals" abilities could 
be regarded as satisfactory for their needs. In all, 377 subjects 
were tested on the following skills: alphabet recognition, copying 
ability, reading rate, reading comprehension, "practical" reading 
ability, essay writing, and spelling. A questionnaire gathered^ 
information concerning subjects' general and vocational educations 
and present occupations, parents' educations and occupations, average 
amount of reading and writing per day, self-evaluation of reading and 
writing ability in relation to perceived needs, and a subjective 
judgment of the importance of such abilities as measured by the 
different tests. Data revealed that, although many adults' skill 
levels improved between the age at which they left school and the age 
of 35, prolonged schooling during adolescence led to even greater 
abilities. A substantial minority of adults did not reach the level 
of ability considered necessary for functional literacy, and more 
than 30% of all subjects found their abilities insufficient in some 
manner. (KS) 
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The development throughout the school years and into adulthood 
of Tartox::s reading and writing skills has been studied in a 
researiSli ^rzogram at the linkdping School of Education during 
the pexuod 1970 - 1975. The first project within this program 
was a survfev of the development from grade 1 to grade 12, 
i.e. from the age of 7, when children start school in Sweden, 
to the age of 19. A summary of the results of this study is 
available in the proceedings of the 1975 UKRA Conference 
(Grundin 1976b). 

One of the main objectives of reading and v.i.-iting instruction 
in the comprehensive and upper secondary schools is to help 
the students develop abilities which enable them to cope 
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successfully with the reading and writing situations they 
will meet in their adult life. It is, however, extremely 
difficult to judge from the performance of students still 
in school to what extent this goal has been reached. The 
school's normal evaluation of reading and writing abilities 
tells us very little about what kind. of" development we can 
expect after the students have left school* An attempt in 
our grades 1-12 study to establish whether the reading and 
writing skills of school leavers are satisfactory according 
to teachers' judgments was, on the whole, a failure. The 
results of this inquiry (cf . Grundin 1975b cS: 1976a) were very 
..interesting, but mainly because of the insights they gave 
into the difficulties involved in making judgments about 
what is satisfactory performance. 

In order to find out more about the development of reading 
and writing abilities in adults the study of students in 
grades 1-1 was followed up with a study of the corresponding 
skills of adult. 

The purpose of this study was twofold: 

- to assess various reading and writing abilities among adults 
in such a way that they can be compaxed with corresponding 
abilities among pupils in the upper ^J:rades of the comprehen- 
sive school (7-9) and in the upper secondary school ( 10-1 2): 

- to investigate the extent to which the reading and writing 
abilities of adults can be regarded as satisfactory in rela- 
tion to their need of such abilities. 

Since the study had to be limited in scope it was decided 
to concentrate on fairly young adults, namely 25-year-olds 
and 35-year-olds. A study of these two age groups should 
make it possible to reach some conclusions concerning how 
reading and writing skills develop during the 15-20 year 
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period after the end of formal schooling. 
Design and subjects 

The study was a survey collecting test and questionnaire data 
from random samples of Swedish-spesiking adults bom in 1940 
(i»e# 35 years old in 1975) or in 1950 (i.e. 25 years old in 
1975). The reading and writing tests used were the same as 
those used in grades 6-12 in the previous study (cf. G-rundin 
1975a & 1975c & School Research Newsletter 1975:4), viz. 

Alphabet test (knowledge of the order of the letters in the 
Swedish alphabet); 

Copying test (ability to copy a given prose text by means 
of handwriting); 

Reading rate test (with multiple-choice questions interspersed 
in an easy prose text); 

Cloze test of reading comprehension; 

Test of 'practical' reading ability: (a)comprehension of insu- 
rance policy text: (b) comprehension of tables and instructions 
for their use: and (c) ability to understand and fill in 
forms: 

Essay or free writing test (ability to express one's views on 
a given' topic in writing); and 

Spelling test (ability to spell words dictated in sentence 
context). 

The questionnaire comprised questions concerning 

general and vocational education and present occupation; 
parents' education and occupation; 
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average amount of reading and writing per day: during leisure 
time and during working hours j 

Self-evaluation of reading and writing ability in relation 
to perceived needs in one's occupation and in one's private 
life; 

subjective judgment of the importance of reading and writing 
abilities measured by the different tests. 

The population of subjects for the study was defined as all 
Swedish speaking inhabitants of Linkdping community (a .largely 
urban area with about 108 000 inhabitants) bom in 1940 or 
1950. People confined to institutions because of handicaps 
or illness were excluded. Lists of randomly selected adults 
meeting these criteria were obtained from the Swedish Central 
Bureau of Statistics. In all 527 persons were invited to 
participate and were offered a cash recompense equalling 
£9.50 for attending a two-hour testing session. Slightly 
more than 70 per cent of those invited participated in the' 
study. 

We know very little about the 150 persons (jO per cent of 
the invited) who did not wish to participate. It seems 
reasonable to guess, though, that persons with low education 
and/or reading and writing abilities were more reluctant to 
participate than other categories. In other words, if the 
sample of persons included in the study is biased, it is 
probably biased through over-representation of persons v/ith 
average or higher than average ability and level of education. 

The sample of adults tested, less than 200 per^ age group, seems 
small compared to the entire Swedish population of 25 and 
35-year-olds (mure than 100 000 per age group). The sample 
has, however, been drawn from the same community as the samples 
of students in the first part of the research program. The 
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results of comparisons between adults and students should 
therefore be fairly reliable. 

General educational level of participating adults 

The general educational level of the adults participating 
in the study has been expressed in number of years spent in 
school and in institutions of higher education. This number 
varies in our sample from 7 years to 15 years, i.e. from 
seven-year elementary school to university studies at the 
doctoral level. 

There is a marked difference between the two groups in this 
respect. The average (median) level- of general education is 
11.7 years for the sample of 25-year-olds but only 8.7 years 
for the 35'-years-olds. Nearly 40 per cent of the adults aged 
55 have only 7 or 8 years of schooling, whereas the corre- 
sponding figure for the 25-year-olds is less than 5 per cent. 
This difference is dure to the introduction of compulsory 
nine-year schooling in Sweden in the early 196ps, a reform 
affecting those born 1950 but not those bom 1940. The gradual 
increase during the 1960s in the recruitment to all sorts of 
higher education is reflected in the fact that 37 per cent 
of the 25-year-olds as compared to just 16 per cent of the 
35~year-olds have at least one year of higher education. 

This difference between the two age groups makes it necessary 
to take general educational level into consideration in all 
comparisons between groups of adults and between adults and 
students in grades 9-12. It must also be recognized that 
25-year-olds and 35-year-olds with the same amount of schooling 
are not necessarily comparable subgroups with regard to their 
reading and writing ability. Many of the 35~year-olds with 9 
years schooling or less (and they constitute 61 per cent of 
their age group in our sample) probably could have benefitted 
from more schooling than they have had. People who are in 
this sense undereducated can be expected to do better on 
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reading and writing tests than people who, with the same 
amount of schooling, have been educated up to their full 
' educational potential' . 

At the other end of the scale of general education we find 
that the recruitment to higher education was much more 
selective among those born in 1940 than among those born in 
1950. To the extent that this recruitment was based on 
academic ability rather than socio-economic status we should 
expect a higher average performance among 35-year-olds with 
higher education than among 25-ye'ar-olds at the same educa- 
tional level. 

These differences between the two age groups of adults in- 
cluded in the present study must always be borne in mind 
when the test results are interpreted. 

Overall comparisons between adults and students 

Since the distributions of test scores are more or less skewed 
(i.e. the tests measure primarily the low and medium range of 
abilities), overall compaxisons among groups of adults and 
student are based on the median scores for each subgroup. 
Knowing that the median level of education for the two age 
groups of adults is 11.7 and 8.7 years respectively, it 
should be of interest to see what grade levels (as computed 
from student data) the median performance levels of adults 
correspond to. 

v' 

Table 1 shows the grade level equivalents of median tests 
scores for the two age groups of adults. Values above 12.0 
are put in parenthesis, since they are computed by means of 
extrapolation from the results for students in grades 9-12. 
The grade level equivalents in table 1 indicate, then, how 
the average 25-year-olds with 11.7 years of schooling and 
the average 35-year-old with 8.7 years of schooling perform 
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in relation to students in grades 5 - actually in school. 
The general trend in the data is very clear: adults perform 
better on reading and writing tests than students with the 
corresponding amount of schooling. The difference is, however, 
particularly marked for the average 35-year-old whose perform- 
ance is close to grade 1 1 level although he has less than 9 
years of schooling. The average 25-year-old with less than 
12 years of schooling performs slightly above the median 
level for grade 12 students.- 

Table 1 . Average performance levels (median values) for adults 
aged 25 and 35 expressed as grade level equivalents (computed 
from data for students in grades 6-12). 



Test 


Grade level equivalent 
of median test score 
Age 25 Age 35 


Difference between per- 
formance and ed. level l) 
Age 25 Age 35 


Heading: 


Cloze 


12.0 


11.2 


+0.3 


-f2.5 


Reading: 


Rate 


.10.8 


9.2 


-0.9 


+0.5 


Reading: 


Ins. policy 


(12.5) 


11.5 


+0.8. 


+2.8 


Reading: 


Tables 


(12.4) 


11.2 


+ 0.7 


+ 2.5 


Reading: 


Forms 


(13.8) 


(12.8) 


+2.1 


+4.1 


V/riting: 


Copying 


10.6 


8.8 


-1.1 


+0.1 


Writing: 


Essay 


(12.3) 


11.5 


+0.6 


+ 2.8 


iVriting: 


Spelling 


12.0 


10.5 


+0.3 


+ 1.8 


Average 


for all tests 


12.1 


10.8 


+0.4 


+ 2. 1 



l) I.e. grade level equivalent minus 11.7 for 25-year-olds 
and minus 8.7 for 35-year-olds. 
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The mean grade level equivalent for all subtests is 12,1 for 
the average 25-y ear-old as compared to 10^8"'"'for the the 
average 35-year-old, The superior performance of the 25-year- 
old is probably primarily due to his higher level of general 
education. It should be noted, though, that the difference 
between the two age groups in general educational level is 
3 years of schooling, whereas the difference in reading and 
writing test performance only corresponds to about 1.3 years 
(when expressed in grade level equivalents). This seems to 
indicate that the 35-year-olds, many of whom may be regarded 
as ^undereducated' , have been able partly to compensate for 
their lack of formal education through some kind of informal 
education in the ^school of life'. 

OrBmay conclude, then, that the 'school of life' does play 
an important part in the development of adults' reading and 
writing abilities, particularly for those adults whose actual 
level of education is lower than their educational potential. 
But the 'school of life', although of great help to those 
who have not had sufficient formal education, does not seem 
to be an adequate substitute for formal education. The better 
educated 25-year-old is, on the averagie, 1.3 grade level 
equivalents ahead of the 35-year-old, which indicates that 
lack of formal education is only partially compensated for 
in adult life after school. 

Development of the ability to cope with real-life tasks 

Although the adults on the whole are doing better on our 
reading and writing tests than students at the corresponding 
level of schooling, they are not doing equally well on all 
subtests. On the two tests where rate of reading and writing 
is of particular importance, the reading rate and the copying 
testSf. adults do not perform better than students. The 25-year- 
olds perform below their expected grade level on these two 
tests and the 35-year-olds approximately at their expected 
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grade level (cf. table 1 above). 

On most of the rsmanining tests tha 25-year-olds perform 
at or above the expected level, while the 35-year-olds perform 
much above the expected level. On one test,- the reading test 
based on common, authentic forms, the average score for both 
adult groups is. particularly high. This forms test calls for 

^the performance of tasks which nearly all adults meet in 

real life. First-hand experience of filling in these and 
similar forms can be helpful in two ways in the testing 
situation: it provides training and feedback concerning 
success or failure, and it can increase the understanding 
of the importance of being able to cope with such tasks. 

It is, however, also possible to interpret this finding in 
an otherjwax..__Hather than concluding that adults do particu- 
larly well on tasks such as filling in authentic forms one 
may conclude that teenage students do particularly badly on 
this kind of task. The main argument for this would, of course, 
be that students usually are poorly motivated for such tasks 
since they do not understand the importance of filling in 
forms correctly. That student performance is particularly poor 
on the forms test is also indicated by a finding in our survey 
of abilities in grades 1-12 (cf. Grundin 1975c). When teachers' 
expectations of student performance on various tests were 
compared to the students' actual performance, it was found 
that the average student performance usually equalled or even 
excelled the average teacher expectation. The forms test was, 
however, an expectation, since student performance on that 
particular test was clearly below the average teacher expec- 
tation. 

Having noted that adults do better than students on the forms 
test it is of interest to look at their performance from an 
other viewpoint: to what extent have they mastered the task 
of filling in- the forms correctly. A score of 0-5 points was 
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given for each of the three forms in the test, depending on 
to what extent they were filled in correctly. Absolutely 
correct completion of all three forms gives a score of 15, 

Of the total sample of 371 adults only 43, i.e. 12 per cent, 
reached the maximum score, A score of 13 or more, i.e. above 
80 per cent of the score indicating complete mastery, was 
reached by 64 per cent of the entire sample, and by less 
than 50 per cent of the adults with low education (7-9 years 
schooling). Clearly, most adults did not show complete mastery 
of the task of filling in these simple or only moderately 
complicated forms, and a substantial minority made several 
mistakes. 

The most difficult of the three forms in the forms test is 
one sent by the National Health Insurance Authorities to 
every person who has - or is believed to have - an income. 
The purpose of the form is to obtain information about personal 
income for the determination of the size of one^s sickness 
benefit. This form watj filled in correctly (5 points out of 
5) by only 23 per cent of the 371 adults. Even among adults 
with higher education it was filled in correctly by somewhat 
less than one third of the sample. These figures compare 
favourably with those for students aged 16-19 (5 per cent in 
grade 9 and 17 per cent in grade 12), but they also indicate 
that many adults cannot cope successfully with the reading 
and writing tasks with which they are confronted in their 
everyday life,^ 

I want to point out here that the findings discussed above - 
however alarming they might seem - do noir necessarily imply 
that adults have less reading and writing abilities than 
they 'ought' to have, )f/hat has been observed is a mismatch 
between certain tasks which most adults are expected to master 
and the ability of many adults to cope with these tasks. 
Logically, the conclusion that adults 'ought not' be confronted 
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with such tasks is as valid as the conclusion that the 
abilities of adults ' ought^ to be improved. 

The ^problem of functional literacy 

The discussion about the ability to fill in forms has brought 
us into the field of 'functional literacy'. The ability to 
cope successfully with various reading and writing tasks 
imposed upon us in our capacity as citizens, employees or 
employers, consumers etc. is an important ingredient in 
functional literacy regardless of how this concept is defined- 
in more exact operational terms. Functional literacy should, 
however, in my opinion not be narrowly defined .in terms of 
what is practically and economically useful. In principle, 
a functionally literate person should be able to cope reason- 
ably successfully with those reading and writing tasks that 
are important to him personally. 

There is still no commonly accepted definition of functional 
literacy in Sweden. It has been argued (Grundin 1976a) 
that the ability level reached by the average pupil after six 
years of schooling can be regarded as a minimum criterion of 
functional literacy for our population. That is, literacy 
below grade 6 level will rarely be sufficient for adult life, 
and in many cases even an ability above that level may be 
totally insufficient in view of the needs of the individual. 

Table 2 shows, for various . tests, the percentage of adults 
with low, medium or high level of education who have not 
performed above grade 6 level (i.e. the median score for 
students at the end of the sixth school year, at the age of 
13). The corresponding percentages for students in grades 9 
and 11 have also been entered in the table. Among adults with 
9 years of schooling or less about one fifth ha* 2 not reached 
above grade 6 level in tbeir performance on reading and 
writing tests. Approximately the samo proportion on grade 9 
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s-^dents perform at or below grade 6 level.- 



Test 


Pupils 
gr.9 

(210) 


Adults with 
low ed. level 
25yrs 35yrs 
(61) (109) 


Pupils 
gr.11 

(224) 


Adults 
medium 

(60) 


with 
ed.l. 

(42) 


Adults with 
high ed.lev. 
25yrs 35yrs 
(70) (29) 


Whole sample 
of adults 
25yrs 35yrs 
19l) (180) 


R: Cloze 


23 


.19 


22 


10 


2 


4 


0 


0 


7 


14 


R:Rate 


21 ." 


20 


37 


8 


4 


9 


3 


1 


9 


24 


R: Ins.pol. 


24 


20 


21 


10 


1 


9 


0 


0 


7 


14 


R: Tables 


27 


11 


19 


10 


4 


4 


2 


2 


5 


13 


R:Ponas 


17 


3 


5 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r\ 
C 


3 


W: Copying 


14 


22 


23 


4 


1 


2 


-1 


0 


8 


14 


W: Essay 


32 


20 


14 


14 


3 


3 


1 


0 


a 


10 


W: Spelling 


21 


28 


22 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


13 



lTote_l_: Pigures Ir parentheses in the column headings indicate 
ro. of subjects 

liote_^: Low educational level = 7-9 years schooling; medium 
educational level = 10-12 years of schooling^ and high educa- 
tion level = 13+ years of schooling and studies. 

Table 2 . The percentage of persons in different categories 
of pupils and adults who has not performed above grade 6 
level (= median perf. at the end of grade 6). 

It seems, then, that after 9 years schooling a substantial 
minority of something like 20 per cent of the population will 
not yet have reached functional literacy. And among those 
who leave school after 9 years at least 20 per cent remain 
at this comparatively low level of literacy. (To the extent 
that our sample is biased through inclusion of too many people 
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with average or higher than average education, the true 
percentage can be expected to be even higher than 20 per 
cent.-) The-/' school of life* earlier referred to does not 
^seem to remedy this lack of functional literacy, except per- 
haps when it comes to certain ' practical' tasks on which 
some training is provided in the everyday life of nearly all 
adults (cf. results on the forms test, table 2). 

Table 2 also gives the percentages of the entire samples of 
adults aged 25 and 35, who have not performed above grade 6 
level. With the exception of the forms test between 5 and 10 
per cent of the 25-year-olds have not performed above grade 
6 level on the various tests, whereas the corresponding 
percentages for the 35-year-olds range from 10 to 24 per cent. 
These results indicate that increase schooling can substan- 
tially reduce the proportion of persons who reach adulthood 
without being functionally literate. 

The figures in table 2 are only indicative of the magnitude 
of this effect of prolonged schooling, since more extensive 
surveys are needed before we can make highly reliable esti- 
mates. It seems, though, as if the prolongation of schooling 
which took place in Sweden during the late 1950s and the early 
1960s may have reduced almost by a half the proportion of 
adults in an age group who have not reached the minimum level 
of ability needed for functional literacy. 

The effects of increased schooling, which result in higher 
performance among 25-year-olds (with an average educational 
level of 11.7 years) than among >5-year-olds (with only 8.7 
years) can, however, be confounded by a developmental effect. 
If there is a decline in reading and writing abilities, either 
for the whole age group or for certain subgroups, between the 
age of 25 and the age of 35, such a decline would, of course, 
also lead to lower test scores for 35-year-olds than for 
25-year-olds. 
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To what extent the difference in performance between 25- and 
35-year-olds is due to prolonged schooling and to what extent 
it is a result of a decline over time in the reading and 
writing ability of adults cannot be determined on the basis 
of the data discussed here. There are some indications, though, 
that there may be no decline - and even increase - in the 
abilities of average and above average readers, whereas the 
abilities of those who leave school as po^^^'^ readers may actu- 
ally decline somewhat before? they reach the age of 35 years. 

Are adults satisfied with their skills ? 

To try and detenijine V7hether the skills of various groups of 
adults are satisfactory in any general sense, e.g. from the 
point of view of society, seems an almost impossible task, 
and this has not been attempted in the present study. We have, 
however, asked the participating adults whether they person- 
ally find their reading and writing abilities sufficient^ 

(a) for the tasks with which they are confronted in their 
work 5 

(b) for the activities in which they actually engage in their 
leisure time; and 

(c) for the activities in which they would like to engage in 
their leisure time. 

Por the whole of six questions (three for reading and three . 
for writing ability) the percentage of adults who said they 
were not satisfied wi^h their abilities varied from 9 to 24. 
There is a significant but low correlation between satisfaction 
with one's skills and performance on tests of these skills 
(coefficients typically between 0.2 and 0.3). That is, the 
poor readers/writers regard their skills as insufficient 
somewhat more often than the average or above average readers/ 
writers, but low ability does not preclude qatisf action with 
one's ability, and, conversely, even an ability well above 
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average may be experienced as insufficient. 

Very little is, unfortunately, known about the criteria upon 
which these self-evaluations are based, but^ it is nevertheless 
worth underlining that noexly one adult out of four in our 
sample (23 psr cent) finds his reading or writing abilities 
insufficient in view of the tasks met with at work. And nearly 
one adult out of three (32 per cent) finds his reading or 
writing abilities insufficient for the activities he v/ould 
like to engage in during his leisure time. 

Summary 

The data collected in this study of Swedish adults reading 
and writing abilities wilJ. be analyzed and discussed in much 
greater detail in the final report. The conclusions presented 
here should therefore be regarded as preliminary. Some general 
trends in the results seem, however, quite clear already at 
this stage. 

The basic reading and writing skills of many adults can be 
expected to improve between the time they leave school and 
the time they reach the age of 35. This improvement, largely 
a result of Information education - the ^school of life', 
can partly ^ v.mpensate for insufficient schooling during 
adolescence. But prolonged schooling during adolescence 
apparently leads to even greater improvement in reading and 
writing ability. 

A substantial minority of adults do not reach the minimum 
level of reading and writing ability which is considered 
necessary for functional literacy. However, the proportion 
of an a^e group which does not reach functional literacy 
seems to be reduced - perhaps halved - through increased 
schooling. Those who leave school with abilities which are 
insufficient for coping with the reading and writing tasks of 
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adult life run a great risk of remaining at that low level 
of ability - or even suffer a decline in ability. 



And, finally, more than 30 per cent of the adults studied 
have found their reading or writing abilities insufficient 
for at least some of the tasks they undertake - or would 
like to undertake if they could trust their ability. 
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